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A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
SOCIALISM.-II. 



BY W. H. MALLOCK. 



I showed in the preceding article that the more thoughtful 
socialists of to-day have definitely abandoned, as thinkers, though 
not as members of the party of agitation, the doctrine of Karl 
Marx that labor produces all things; and have openly recognized 
the fact that the industrial ability of the few, directing the hands 
of the many, is essential to the augmentation and sustentation 
of the wealth of the modern world. And I ended by saying that, 
thus much having been admitted, the next question to consider 
was the means by which directive ability is able to enforce on the 
laborers its minute and coordinated injunctions. 

This elaborate process, we shall find, is accomplished by means 
of capital, but is accomplished in a way which lies entirely out- 
side both the nature of capital and its functions, as the philosophy 
of Marx conceives of them. Capital is traditionally divided into 
two kinds — fixed and circulating. Fixed capital now stands main- 
ly for the elaborate machinery of to-day; and, according to Marx, 
capitalism means merely the monopoly of this — namely, the cur- 
rent implements of production — by persons who are non-pro- 
ducers. Circulating capital means a store of the consumable 
commodities produced, which the merchant or dealer buys and 
retails to the consumers at a profit, replacing the portion sold 
yesterday by a fresh supply to-day. But in neither of these 
forms does capital throw the least light on the question now be- 
fore us, or on the primary secret of its efficiency as a factor in 
modern production. The kind of capital in which this secret 
lies is to be found in what we may call " wage-capital " ; and this, 
like circulating capital, consists of a stock of consumable com- 
modities, which are in the present case the daily necessaries of 
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existence, held by one person and then passed on to others. But, 
instead of being sold to the public customer at a profit, they are 
dispensed by the holder to any number of laborers on conditions. 
Thus Karl Marx would be right if he said that such capital was 
a monopoly ; but it is not a monopoly in the sense that the holder 
of these necessaries consumed them, but only in the sense that 
his holding of them enabled him to control their distribution, 
and apportion them to the laborers in question on certain speci- 
fied terms — the terms not being that the laborers shall exert their 
manual powers (for they would have to labor somehow, whether 
the capitalist employed them or no) — that they shall perform 
their tasks in accordance with the direction which the capitalist 
issues to them. It is only by means of directions of this kind 
that fixed capital, such as the machinery of modern times, has 
developed from the rude implements to the fabrication of which 
the undirected labor of the individual laborer was equal, into 
the huge engines and multiplied mechanisms of to-day, which 
embody the abstruse knowledge, the imagination, the energy and 
the enterprise of the strongest wills, and the keenest and most 
practical intellects that have ever been concentrated on produc- 
tion since civilization first began. 

Some glimpse of this truth may be detected in the earlier 
economists, who had so far recognized the connection between 
capital and personal talent as to propose to call the latter by the 
name of "personal capital," thus making it a kind of capital 
itself. But, though this is an improvement on the ordinary treat- 
ment of the subject, it merely shows how imperfect, at the best, 
the ideas prevailing amongst the earlier economists were. For 
to speak of directive ability as "personal capital" is to obscure 
its nature in the very act of recognizing its importance. It is 
to identify the coachman with the reins: the fact being that the 
latter are useful or useless only in accordance with the manner 
in which the coachman handles them. 

Now, here again, though popular socialism denies the fact, the 
more thoughtful socialists of to-day are coming to admit, with 
greater or less clearness, that the facts of the situation are prac- 
tically what I have just shown them to be. This recognition, in- 
deed, is implied, if not actually formulated, in what they tell 
us whenever we ask them for any sketch of their constructive 
policy. For they do not propose that society, under the regime 
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of socialism, shall relapse into a condition in which each man 
works in isolation, or in family groups consisting of perhaps half 
a dozen persons. On the contrary, they maintain that labor will 
remain as rigidly organized as ever; but the necessary control or 
direction will be exercised, they say, by the state, and not by any 
private individuals. An illustration of what they mean, which 
since the days of Marx has been a favorite with them, is an 
institution like the state post-office. There, they say, we have 
organization of the highest kind, but we have no private capitalist. 
And this is no doubt true; but the question now before us is, 
What are the means by which the organizing authorities secure 
the obedience of those organized? The answer is obvious. The 
obedience of the organized is secured by means of wages — or a 
dealing out to the organized of the daily necessaries of exist- 
ence, which is made contingent on the requisite obedience being 
duly rendered. In short, the state organization of labor, as it 
exists to-day, in which we see an exemplar of the conditions which 
the socialists dream of as universal, secures the obedience of the 
laborer by precisely the same means as those which obtain in the 
factory of the ordinary private employer. It secures this obe- 
dience by wage-capital — that is to say, by wages, or the necessary 
means of existence, which are given to or withheld from the 
laborer, in accordance as obedience to orders is, or is not, rendered 
by him. 

It so happens, however, that what socialists call " wagedom " 
has, from the beginning, been described by them as one of the 
chief burdens, one of the most degrading forms of oppression, 
from which socialism has promised to emancipate the vast ma- 
jority of mankind; and many socialists have recently, in propor- 
tion as they have become more clear-sighted, learned to recognize 
that state employment, in the form in which it exists to-day, 
would, in respect of wages, and from the laborer's point of view, 
secure no emancipation whatsoever, but would simply leave things 
as they are. The more logical and advanced amongst them have 
therefore, of late years, been busy in devising some scheme by 
which the wage system may be abolished not only in name but 
in reality, and which will, whilst the direction of labor shall still 
remain efficacious, achieve this end by means of some new and 
emancipating alternative. 

And that some alternative to the wage system is not outside 
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the range of possibility is shown abundantly by the past history 
of mankind. Two systems, other than that of wages, by which 
labor may be organized and directed, were in actual operation at 
two different periods. One of these was the corvee system, which 
prevailed during the Middle Ages. Under the corvee system the 
peasant was the owner of the land he lived on, and supported 
himself as best he could by his own self -directed industry; but 
he was bound to place his labor, for so many hours a week, at 
the service of his feudal superior and do what that superior told 
him; and if any modern employer had similar feudal rights over 
a sufficient number of such peasant proprietors to-day, then, in 
theory, at least, the necessity for wage-capital would have dis- 
appeared. There is another system also by which the same re- 
sult may be gained. It resembles the corvee system, but is harder 
and much more simple; and it continued in operation for an 
incomparably longer time. This is the system of slavery. 

The proposal, therefore, of the socialists to find some real 
alternative to the wage system is not in itself chimerical; and 
we will now consider what the alternative is which the most 
thoughtful and intellectual of them have actually themselves 
formulated. The clearest statement with regard to this matter 
is to be found in a volume of essays, produced by a group of 
socialists in England, the leading spirit amongst whom is Mr. 
Sidney Webb. The volume in question has been republished 
in America; and to the American edition was appended a special 
preface, the object of which was to bring socialism up to date, and 
in this preface there is a discussion of the very problem now be- 
fore us. The direction of labor, it is there admitted, under 
socialism just as under the present system, must be committed to 
the most able men — the men who, in virtue of their exceptional 
faculties, are, as it is there expressed, " the monopolists of busi- 
ness ability." But, though these men must always be the axch- 
producers, the object of socialism is, the writer continues, to 
prevent them from being the monopolists of their own excep- 
tional products. No scheme, says the writer, is in a true sense 
socialistic which will not "absolutely abolish all economic dis- 
tinctions," and do away with the " possibility of their ever arising 
again." And how is this end to be accomplished? The writer 
answers as follows: The only "truly socialistic scheme is one 
which will abolish these distinctions by making an equal pro- 
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vision for all an incident and an indefeasible condition of all 
citizenship, without any regard whatever to the relative specific 
services of different citizens. The rendering of such services, 
on the other hand, instead of being left to the option of the citi- 
zen, with the alternative of starvation (as it is under the wage 
system), would be required under one uniform law of civic duty, 
precisely like other forms of taxation or military service." 

Such, then, is the most advanced socialistic programme — the 
programme of the men who, facing the logic of the situation, 
have set themselves to devise a real, and not a merely nominal, 
escape from the system which they denounce as " wagedom." And 
an escape from wagedom such a system would no doubt be; but 
an escape from wagedom into what? Little as these people 
realize the fact, it would be an escape into economic slavery. For 
the very essence of the position of the slave, as contrasted with 
that of the wage-paid laborer, in so far as the direction of his 
productive actions is concerned, is that he has not to work as he 
is bidden in order to gain a livelihood, but that, his livelihood 
being in any ease assured to him, he has to work as he is bidden 
in order to avoid the lash or some similar form of punishment. 

I do not call attention to this scheme of practical polities, put 
forward by the most educated of the socialistic thinkers in Eng- 
land, because I wish to represent this scheme as embodying the 
views or programme of educated socialists generally all over the 
world, either in respect of the method of industrial direction un- 
der socialism, or the precise scale of remuneration at which 
socialists ought to aim. I have drawn attention to it merely 
because, coming from the source from which it does come, it 
constitutes a remarkable acknowledgment of what capital, in its 
primary form of wage-capital, is. It illustrates the fact that 
capital is primarily an instrument of direction; that modem 
machinery, and other such improved appliances, are the results of 
such direction on the part of the most able minds; that this 
direction would have to be accomplished somehow, under a regime 
of state socialism no less than it is to-day; and that the only alter- 
native to the wage system which the socialistic intellect can devise 
is precisely that ancient system which the civilized world has 
outgrown, which the spirit of modern democracy professes to 
regard with horror, and which certainly would, in comparison 
to the wage system, be ruinously clumsy and inefficient. 
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When the meaning of the proposals of Mr. Sidney Webb and 
his friends, though they are the only logical outcome of the 
socialistic promise to "emancipate the laborer from wagedom," 
are recognized for what they really are, the majority of socialists, 
whether educated or uneducated, would without doubt reject 
them; nor does it seem likely that they would press the im- 
practicable claim that the remuneration of all labor should be 
reduced to an absolute level, irrespectively, as Mr. Webb would 
put it, of the value of " the specific services rendered by the in- 
dividual citizen." Thus an American socialist, Mr. Yountz, of 
Cleveland — a man whose education and intelligence are evi- 
dently above the ordinary — wrote to me, in connection with one 
of my addresses at New York, declaring that socialists " objected 
to the wage system only in so far as it enables the director of 
labor to make a profit out of the workman"; but would leave 
the idlers without compunction to starve, "unless others chose 
to keep them alive, as they often do to-day." The only incident 
of wagedom, he says, to which socialists object is this: that, 
under it in its present form, " a man's wages do not indicate the 
sum total of the energy expended by him," a part being always 
kept back; and it is this part that socialism aims at obtaining for 
him. A similar view of the matter was expressed to me, in a still 
more emphatic way, by a young man who was evidently of high 
cultivation, and who told me that he was a socialist himself, and 
a preacher of socialism amongst the ordinary working-men. 
What rankled in his own mind, he said, so far as concerned him- 
self — he being a clerk in some large house of business — was that 
he was always contributing by his work to the profits of those 
employing him an indefinitely larger amount than was repre- 
sented by the salary paid him; and it was, he said, a feeling of 
precisely the same kind which was really the root of socialism 
as it exists among the laboring classes. And, no doubt, this 
account of the matter, even if not complete, expresses an im- 
portant — perhaps the most important — part of the truth. 

Here, then, we find ourselves confronted with a practical ques- 
tion on which a very large part of the socialistic reasoning of 
to-day, public and private, turns. If the employed classes of 
te-day, whatever may be the nature of their individual labors, 
feel that their wages do not represent the entire amount of wealth, 
measured in terms of money, which their labor has contributed 
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to the receipts of the firms or the persons employing them — or, 
in other words, that the men whose ability directs their labor 
have added to the receipts with which this ability may be justly 
credited some portion which is really due to the labor which this 
ability directs, we are brought face to face with the problem of 
how to discriminate between what amount is due to the one 
factor and what amount is due to the other. This is a problem 
on which I have not yet touched; and it is one which has opened 
to the intellectual socialists a means by which they have attempted 
to recover something of the ground which they have lost by their 
admission that the ability of the able few is a factor in production 
even greater than the manual labor of the many. 

For the fact still remains that, though labor, when directed 
by ability, may produce ten times as much as the labor of the 
same number of men would be able to produce when their labor 
was directed by themselves only, yet ability, with no labor to 
direct, would produce nothing at all. 

Such being indubitably the case, it is open to the socialists to 
argue — and they have availed themselves abundantly of the 
privilege — that, labor being always essential to the production of 
any wealth whatsoever, it is impossible to place any limit, short 
of the total product, to what labor may justly claim. At all 
events, the claim of labor is represented as being justly one which 
is capable of being extended indeterminately beyond what labor 
at present gets. And this kind of argument is very far from being 
peculiar to the socialists. It has been formulated — though not 
with a view to the special matter now before us — by no less con- 
siderable a reasoner than John Stuart Mill himself; and it occu- 
pies a prominent place in the opening chapters of his treatise on 
the Principle of Political Economy. 

If any agency, says Mill, such as labor, is so absolutely essen- 
tial to the production of a given result, such as so much economic 
wealth, that without the labor this wealth would not be pro- 
duced at all, some other agency, equally neeessary, may play 
some part in the process; but the parts which they play, respect- 
ively, or the fractions of the total amount which can be ascribed 
respectively to each, "are indefinite and incommensurable." 
"When two conditions," says Mill, "are equally necessary for 
producing the effect at all, it is meaningless to say that so much 
is produced by the one and so much by the other. It is like 
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attempting to decide which of the factors, five or six, contributes 
most to the production of thirty." Mill himself brings this 
argument forward with special reference to the Physiocrats, and 
the question which their doctrines suggested of whether nature 
did more to help labor in one industry than another; and Mill's 
immediate meaning was that, if we take the products of any farm, 
it is absurd to ask which produced most of them — the fields or 
the farm laborers. 

Now, if there were only one farm in the world, and if every 
acre of this, when the same labor was applied to it, would always 
yield the same amount of produce — let us say one loaf — Mill's 
assertion would no doubt be true. The actual state of the case 
is, however, very different. Acres vary very greatly in quality; 
and, if we take four acres of different degrees of fertility, and 
suppose them all to be cultivated by the same amount of labor, 
and if we symbolize the result of the cultivation of the least 
fertile as one loaf, the product of the cultivation of the acres of 
superior fertility will be — let us say — two loaves, three loaves, 
and four loaves, respectively. Here the labor being in each of 
the four cases the same, and the additional loaves resulting in 
three of the cases only, it is obvious that the difference between 
the larger outputs and the least are not due to the labor, but to 
certain natural qualities which are present in the three superior 
acres, and are not present in the first. In other words, although 
in producing the loaves, or, as Mill would have called it, " the 
effect," the parts played respectively by land and labor are in- 
definitely incommensurable — precisely as Mill says they are — 
so long as land and " the effect " all remain the same, the parts 
played respectively by the two concomitant causes become im- 
mediately definite and measurable when the effect begins to vary, 
and one of the causes, and only one of them, begins to vary also. 

The same observation is applicable to the production of wealth 
generally, and the quantities of it which are referable to manual 
labor, on the one hand, and the various kinds of ability by which 
labor is directed, on the other. 

If, man for man, the industrial population of a country always 
produced annually the same total output or wealth, if relatively 
to its population the country never grew richer, and if labor and 
the directors of labor followed always the same routine, then, the 
two causes being unvarying and the effect unvarying also, it would 
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be, as Mill contends, meaningless to say that either one of these 
necessary and unvarying causes contributed more or less to the 
unvarying effect than the other. But the principal fact of the 
modern world which, in this connection, the economist has to 
consider is not what Mill calls " the effect," or an output of 
wealth which remains year by year, relatively to the number of 
the persons who contribute to its production, the same. It is a 
series of different effects, or amounts, which, relatively to the pro- 
ducers, are continually varying, and have indeed been generally 
on the increase for a hundred and fifty years. Now, since, during 
this period, the mere labor or individual dexterity of any thousand 
men has become in no way different from what it was four or 
five generations ago, whereas ability, or the faculties by which 
labor is directed, has continually been elaborating its methods 
and increasing the intensity of its operations, it is obviously not 
labor, a constant, but ability, the only variable, that has caused 
or produced the difference between the larger sum and the less. 
Thus, if only one man in the world was able to play the organ, 
and if only one man was able to blow the bellows, and if a per- 
formance on the organ was sufficiently pleasing to the public 
to produce a revenue of a thousand dollars a day, it would be 
impossible to say who contributed most to these earnings, the 
musician himself or the bellows-blower. But, if a second mu- 
sician took the place of the first, and the earnings, in consequence 
of his far superior genius, immediately rose from one thousand 
dollars to two, we could at once say that the second thousand 
dollars, at all events, were earned by the musician, and were not 
earned by the bellows-blower. In the same way, if there were 
only one shipyard in the world, and if this always contained the 
same five hundred workmen, working under the unvarying direc- 
tions given them by the same master, and if it always took these 
five hundred and one men twelve months to build a vessel of a 
certain class, we could not divide the vessel into two parts and 
say that the direction of the master produced one part and the 
labor of his men produced the rest. But, if a new master-builder 
for one year took the place of the old, and if the same workmen, 
together with this new master, produced during this year not one 
vessel but two; and, further, if, in the year following, the new 
master disappeared and the old master came back again, and a 
year's work once more resulted in the production of one vessel 
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only, we should be able to say, as to the year during which the 
two vessels were constructed, that the second vessel, whatever 
might be the case wiih the first, was due wholly to the ability of 
the master by whom the labor of the workmen was directed. 

There still remains, however, to be considered the contention 
already alluded to — namely, that labor, whatever happens, con- 
tinues to be the prime essential; that if labor refused to exert 
itself ability could produce nothing, and that labor therefore may 
be credited with the whole of the product always, except perhaps 
the insignificant fraction which the director of labor could have 
produced had he worked as a laborer himself. 

Now, this kind of reasoning has a certain superficial plausi- 
bility; but it is a plausibility which disappears as soon as we give 
our attention to a fact which lies at the bottom of all practical 
reasoning whatsoever. All practical reasoning with regard to 
effects and causes is in its nature hypothetical. It can be reduced 
to a statement that, if such and such conditions are present, such 
and such consequences will result; or that, if existing conditions 
are altered in some specified way, the result will exhibit a speci- 
fied and corresponding difference. Thus we argue that a stone, 
if our hands cease to hold it, will drop, or that a kettle of cold 
water, if we put it on the fire, will boil, and will cease to boil if 
we take it off. But, if such reasoning is to have any practical 
value, one thing is always essential to it — namely, that the sup- 
posed conditions or alteration of conditions shall be at least 
approximately possible. No practical conclusions could be drawn, 
for example, as to our stone if we indulged in the supposition 
that the law of gravitation was suspended, and argued that the 
stone would in that case remain stationary if we ceased to hold it. 
Nor could any practical conclusion be drawn with regard to our 
kettle if we indulged in the supposition that fire might cease to 
give out heat. It is no less evident that no practical conclusions 
could be drawn as to the needs of labor by indulging in the sup- 
position that the laborer could live and thrive without eating. 

And now let us see what follows from this last obvious fact. 
Since no food is procurable without labor of some sort, a popula- 
tion the majority of which does not require to labor is just as 
impossible as a population that does not require to eat. No popu- 
lation as a whole can ever refuse to labor, excepting for an oc- 
casional day or two, unless it also ceases to exist. To argue, 
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therefore, from what would happen, if labor ceased to exert itself 
is as meaningless as to argue from what would happen if the law 
of gravitation were suspended. But, though it is meaningless to 
suppose a population which refuses to labor, populations may, 
and actually do, exist which have not developed any men of ex- 
ceptional directive ability, or which have not submitted their 
labor to such men's systematic guidance; and thus we are 
reasoning in a strictly practical way when we calculate what 
labor would produce were there no ability to direct it; but we 
are reasoning to no practical purpose at all when we consider 
what ability would produce were there no labor for it to direct. 
The laborers, or the vast majority of them, would have to labor, 
in any case, were there any able men to direct their labor or no. 
The sole practical alternatives which in the present case can be 
conceived or reasoned from are average men laboring under the 
guidance of the talents of exceptional men, and average men 
laboring as best they can by themselves. 

In calculating, therefore, the portions of the wealth produced 
to-day which are due, respectively, to ability and manual labor, 
ability must be held to produce, in the most practical sense of the 
word, as much of the product as exceeds what was produced by 
the laborers before the ability was in operation, or as much as 
would cease to be produced if its operations were withdrawn or 
paralyzed. 

An illustration of this fact is afforded us by the case of the 
Jesuits in Paraguay, who succeeded in teaching the natives many 
mechanical arts — amongst others that of watch-making, thereby 
greatly increasing the value of the industrial output. Subse- 
quently, owing to political causes, the Jesuits had to quit the 
country, and the native laborers sank back into barbarism. Their 
labor became as barren as it had been before; and the temporary 
enhancement of the efficiency of Paraguayan production showed, 
by its subsequent shrinkage, to what it was really due — not to 
the laborers themselves, but to the ability of the men who directed 
them. 

And now let us turn to facts which are nearer to our own 
times, and apply to them the same method of calculation. Let 
us take production in England, as it was at the close of the 
eighteenth century, and compare it as it was about the year 
1880, thus dealing with a period covered by the lifetime of one 
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man. If the total income of the country at the earlier of these 
two dates had been equally divided amongst everybody, each 
wage-earning family would have received about 300 dollars an- 
nually. At the later date, the amount which was actually distrib- 
uted amongst the wage-earners gave to each laboring family an 
average income of more than 400 dollars. Thus, in the year 1880, 
each laborer in England — if we still speak in terms of averages — 
was in the possession of considerably greater wealth than could 
possibly have come to him if, during the lifetime of his father 
or grandfather, the entire wealth of the rich — all their capital 
and their land included — had been taken from their possessors 
and made over to the manual laborers in perpetuity. Now, the 
enormous increase in wealth production, which has rendered this 
result possible, is obviously not due to any change in manual 
labor itself ; for this, in point of mere muscular force and dexterity, 
has not been changed since the days of the Greeks and Eomans. 
The only change that has occurred in the human agencies of pro- 
duction has been the increasing concentration, on the details of 
the industrial process, of science, of invention, of executive power, 
and of imagination — in other words, of the faculties which make 
up directive ability. And what is shown by the facts which have 
just now been alluded to is not merely the proportion of the na- 
tional income which, in a progressive country like England, the 
ability of the few produces, as distinguished from the labor of 
the many. These facts show that, contrary to the supposition of 
the socialists, the wealth of the man of ability is so far from con- 
sisting, even partially, of amounts really due to labor, because 
labor produced them, that a large and increasing portion of 
what the laborer on an average receives is derived from the 
products of the ability of the able man; so that labor, as a whole, 
if we measure it by what it actually produces, has already been 
long receiving not less than it produces, but more. 

I have mentioned the case of England at the two dates in ques- 
tion because the investigations of a variety of statisticians have 
resulted in estimates which are, at all events, approximately cor- 
rect But the case of England is nothing more than a type of 
the course of events in all similarly organized countries, and is 
notably the case in America. In America, indeed, we are able 
to make comparisons to which England can supply no counter- 
part; for in America there have been made a large number of 
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experiments in industrial production on the principles of con- 
sistent socialism. Communities have been started from which 
private capitalism has been eliminated, and in which such ability 
as was attainable claimed no reward superior to that of ordinary 
labor. The majority of these communities, though made up of 
picked men, have not had a lifetime of more than two years. 
Some of them, however, have endured for a very much longer 
time, and thus give us a practical illustration of what labor can 
really do. One of these communities, after an existence of up- 
wards of forty years, came to an end not very long ago, because 
the members became increasingly conscious of their own pro- 
ductive inefficiency, and such possessions and such capital as had 
been accumulated were divided amongst the members in so many 
equal shares. The share which came thus to each was only 1,300 
dollars. A skilled mechanic, working under the directors of 
labor at Pittsburg, would be able to accumulate more, in the 
course of four or five years, than labor working by itself could 
accumulate in nearly half a century. 

W. H. Mallock. 
(To be Continued.) 
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